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The example set abroad is being fol- 
lowed at home. Here, too, the churches 
are coming together to study the com- 
mon problems which face us all alike, 
and this growing consciousness of unity 
is finding official expression in such 
bodies as the Federations of Churches 
local and national, and the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 

But, after all, this is only the begin- 
ning. When we have covered the field 
and mobilized our forces the question 
will still remain: What are we to do 
with them? What good will it do to 
unify our organizations unless we can 
direct the forces we command into chan- 
nels of useful and efficient service? 
What is the use of having a strong church 
unless it becomes in fact what we have 
seen it ought to be — the leader in the 
great moral and spiritual revival of 
which we have been speaking? 

And so I come back to that with 
which I began — the ideal. The church 
will be what it ought to be when enough 



people see what it ought to be and want 
what they see. 

It is the preacher's business to make 
men see. Preaching is the impartation 
of truth by personal contact, however 
brought about. It is such a presenta- 
tion of the ideal as shall commend itself 
to the heart and lay hold upon the will, 
such a presentation as shall make God 
so real a fact to the consciousness of man 
that his soul shall be lifted up in wor- 
ship; but, at the same time, such a pres- 
entation as shall make God's loving 
purpose for all mankind so clear that 
worship shall inevitably bear fruit in 
service. Preaching, in a word, is such a 
presentation of the gospel as shall 
make Christian doctors, Christian law- 
yers, Christian teachers, Christian 
statesmen, Christian philanthropists, 
Christian workmen, Christian fathers 
and mothers, and so at last a com- 
pletely Christianized society. This is 
the minister's work, and there is no 
greater. 
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"In your study you will, of course, take 
advantage of the best that scholarship can 
offer you in the interpretation of the Word. 
Before preaching upon any passage you will 
make the most patient inquisition, and 
under the guidance of acknowledged masters 
you will seek to realize the precise conditions 
in which the words were born." — Jowett, 
The Preacher, His Life and Work (191 2), 
p. 122. 



The minister's library is his chest of 
tools. How very essential tools are! 
Every worker, mental or manual, must 
have them. Tools must be up to date. 
They should represent the best that can 
be procured, and should embody every 
modern improvement. A man working 
with antiquated tools will be behind the 
times, and his work can hardly be in 
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great demand. His success will be badly 
impaired. So the farmer wishes the 
most improved plow, the carpenter, the 
best saw, and the physician, the most 
perfect instrument. We may lay it 
down as an axiom that everywhere the 
worker should have the latest tools, be- 
cause they are usually the best. They 
embody all the good qualities of their 
predecessors plus something else which 
makes them superior. 

In the ministry a contrary opinion has 
often prevailed. Here there has been 
many times a feeling that the oldest tools 
are the best. So we hear a good deal in 
certain quarters about the duty of being 
loyal to the old Bible, the old commen- 
tary, and above all to the old theology. 
This devotion to, and use of, old tools 
have even been sometimes regarded as a 
synonym for orthodoxy. This attitude 
seems strange in view of the exactly op- 
posite feeling which prevails in other de- 
partments of activity. How can we 
account for this anomaly? There are 
several reasons. 

There is much intellectual indolence 
in the ministry. Clergymen do not 
generally do the broad, deep, and com- 
prehensive thinking which characterizes 
workers in other professions. Subjects 
are touched with the little finger but not 
with both hands. There is much circu- 
lar but too little onward thinking. 
Clergymen have not the scientific spirit, 
fearlessly searching for truth, unbiased 
by tradition, untrammeled by precon- 
ception, and unprejudiced by denomina- 
tion. We speak of broad, high, and low 
churchmen, but what we above all need 
is deep churchmen. This ministerial 
mental lethargy finds no need for fresh 



investigation with the aid of the best 
tools but prefers to rest contented with 
the results of older workers. It is said 
man is governed by every motive except 
reason. This is certainly too often true 
of the clergyman. A writer in the Con- 
tinent 1 characterized "the fault of most 
preaching to be the smallness of the 
thinking area in which it is conceived." 

Another reason for the minister's use 
of old tools comes from the congregation. 
Some of these are sound asleep intellec- 
tually, and so demand little brain ac- 
tivity from the preacher. Indeed if he 
sometimes brings forth some new treasure 
from the mine of divine truth, a vener- 
able creed or confession, made in the 
infancy of biblical learning, is at once 
brandished in his face, and he is accused 
of heterodoxy. The minister has thus 
no spur to incite him to be a reader, 
student, and thinker. This seems to 
have been the condition of affairs in the 
synagogues of Christ's time. The people 
said, "the old is better" (Luke 5:39). 
They delighted in the traditional exege- 
sis and doctrines of the rabbis; but the 
new interpretation and the new theology 
of Jesus Christ they bitterly opposed, 
and finally nailed him to the cross as a 
martyr to new ideas. 

Again, the minister has often very 
little time for study. He has such a 
round of teas, dinners, receptions, fu- 
nerals, weddings, prayer-meetings, and 
other gatherings, not to mention the 
calls from all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, that he has little oppor- 
tunity to use tools of any kind. He thus 
has no desire to buy new tools which 
would only lie unused and rusty in his 
chest. The question of time is a 



1 The Continent, November 28, 191 2, p. 1677. 
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most serious one. How can a minister 
get time for his study and yet not 
neglect the necessary demands made 
upon him? 

The abominable methods of many 
theological schools are responsible for the 
minister's intellectual inactivity. These 
divinity halls have often fostered mental 
stagnation. Everything ready-made has 
been furnished the student. He has 
been a passive receptacle into which pro- 
fessors have poured so much exegesis, 
doctrine, homiletics, criticism, and 
church history, never to be modified by 
the progress in scholarly investigation. 
Antiquated textbooks have been used, 
and pupils have not been introduced to 
the greatest books in the different dis- 
ciplines. In any other graduate schools, 
such vicious methods would not for a 
moment be tolerated. The graduate 
students in mathematics, physics, bot- 
any, astronomy, philology, and history 
are trained to do original research work 
with the help of the very best tools. It 
is unfortunate that so many theological 
seminaries are not connected with uni- 
versities. Dr. H. S. Nash has well said: 
"The theological seminary, as a place 
isolated and detached, must be aban- 
doned. Theology, the study of the most 
sacred things, must think out its system 
in close communion with the vigorous 
and tumultuous mental life of the modern 
world." 1 

A false reliance upon the Holy Spirit 
leads some to neglect the best tools. 
There are those who think that by re- 
maining largely intellectually passive, 
they will be led by the Holy Spirit into 



all truth. They find little use in study. 
To them tools have small value. Surely 
this is a mistaken view of the work of the 
Holy Spirit. He co-operates with us but 
does not supersede or suppress our own 
efforts. Only earnest, faithful study 
with the best available tools, plus the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, will lead the 
investigator into the exact mind of the 
Bible writer. 

Another reason for not using new tools 
is the natural conservatism of the human 
mind. It is often difficult to change or 
modify an idea once lodged in the human 
mind. This is especially so in theology, 
but it is also true in other departments of 
knowledge. Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick says: 
"Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
arrogant foe who wrote in defiance of 
Scripture, and Melanchthon urged the 
suppression of such mischievous doc- 
trines by the secular power." 2 John 
Wesley, 3 who died in 1701, refused to 
accept the Copernican astronomy on the 
ground that it contradicted Scripture. 
Such a spirit can hardly inspire one to 
use new tools calculated to change ideas 
which the mind fondly cherishes. These 
are the main reasons why so many clergy- 
men have such old tools in their chests. 
Some ministers' libraries are little more 
than junkshops full of old iron fit for the 
scrap heap. 

We have not considered the money 
question as a reason for not having new 
tools in the chest. The census of 1906 
shows that the average yearly salary of 
clergymen, in the continental United 
States, was $663. This would not allow 
much for buying books. Butthepoorest- 



1 Nash, History of Higher Criticism of the New Testament (1906), p. 98. 

2 Kirkpatrick, Higher Criticism (1912), p. 18. 
'McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant (1911), p. 173. 
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paid minister does buy books, some- 
times too many books of an inferior 
quality. Everyone needs good judg- 
ment in book-buying, and should allow 
none but books of prime scholarly quality 
to come to his chest. Happily some of 
the most important books can be pur- 
chased on the instalment plan. Even 
the minister who can hardly afford to 
buy any books has usually access to 
some good library where some of the best 
theological books can be found. 

In more recent years enormous prog- 
ress has been made in every department 
of thought upon which theology is based. 
Higher criticism, lower criticism, exege- 
sis, anthropology, archaeology, philoso- 
phy, psychology, sociology, the physical 
and biological sciences have all con- 
tributed much new knowledge demand- 
ing a reconstruction of all the older 
theology. Dean Hodges says: 

Religion cannot be confined within a sys- 
tem, and cannot be restrained by any church 
or creed. It possesses the irresistible dy- 
namic of growth. Periodically in the course 
of history it has been thought to be com- 
pleted. Now, say the ecclesiastics, we have 
a perfect church; now, say the scholastics, 
we have a complete formula of truth. But 
always a new generation makes these great 
claims ridiculous. Religion will develop, in 
spite of all opposition of conservatives, and 
of all errors of radicals. It has changed, and 
is changing, and will change. The process 
calls for no apology, and requires no defense 
of indefensible positions. It is not a retreat 
but an advance. It is a part of the ever- 
lasting vitality of religion. 1 

We thus see then that all the tools of 
the minister should be up to date. We 
cannot use any longer the old Bible but 



the new Bible embodying the learning of 
great textual scholars like Tischendorf, 
Westcott, Hort, Wellhausen, Cornil], 
Kittel, and others. The higher criticism 
has given an accurate conception of the 
literary structure of the Scriptures, 
thereby making them far more intelli- 
gible. Venerated versions like that of 
King James must give place to much 
more accurate revised translations. The 
lexicons and grammars of the past have 
all been supplanted by those of more 
recent date. The older commentaries 
were rather diffuse and dogmatic, and, 
judged by our time, rest upon a scholar- 
ship which is immature. The modern 
commentary is brief and historical. It 
embodies the best results of exact 
scholarship. The biblical dictionaries of 
scholars like Kitts, Eadie, and Smith, 
were excellent for their time and have 
exerted a great influence, but the march 
of biblical learning has rendered all these 
works antiquated, and made it impera- 
tively necessary to have dictionaries em- 
bodying the latest knowledge. The 
older systems of theology are gradually 
being replaced by Christian doctrine 
where the teachings of Christ receive due 
emphasis. Biblical theology is also 
coming to the front. It is based on a 
scholarly historic study of the various 
religious ideas of the biblical writers in 
chronological order. 

We have thus far surveyed the main 
reasons why so many ministers use old 
tools to the neglect of more recent ones. 
It has been shown that this tendency is 
untenable when viewed in the light of 
present-day biblical learning. Every 
minister must use the best tools if he is 
to be a competent craftsman, "thor- 



1 Atlantic Monthly, OX, 389. 
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oughly furnished unto all good works." 
A list is here given of the more essential 
tools deserving a place in every well- 
furnished chest. The titles may prove 
helpful in the formation of a working 
library for the minister. No books are 
given in general literature, such as his- 
tory, biography, poetry, essays, fiction, 
philosophy, psychology, science, and 
art, as these can usually be found in any 
good library. 

I. Original Texts: 

a) Old Testament: Kittel. 

b) New Testament: Westcott and 
Hort, Tischendorf, Nestle. 

II. Grammars: 

a) Hebrew: Gesenius 28 , Harper, 
Davidson. 

b) New Testament Greek: Moul- 
ton 3 , Robertson^. 

1H. Syntax: 

a) Hebrew: Harper, Davidson, 
Muller. 

b) New Testament Greek: Bur- 
ton. 

IV. Lexicons: 

a) Hebrew: Brown. 

b) New Testament Greek: 
Thayer. 

V. Concordance: 

a) Young, Strong. 
VI. Quotations in New Testament: 

a) Toy. 
VH. Commentaries: 

a) International Critical. 

b) Bible for Home and School. 

c) Century. 

d) Westminster. 

e) Cambridge Bible. 
/) Expositor's Bible. 

g) Expositor's Greek Testament. 
h) Dummelow (i vol.). 
VIII. Bible Dictionaries: 

a) Hastings (5 vols.). 

b) Encyclopaedia Biblica (4 vols.) . 



c) Hastings (1 vol.). 

d) Standard (1 vol.). 

IX. Introduction: 

a) Old Testament: Driver 9 , Cor- 
nill, Gray, Moore. 

b) New Testament: Moffat, Ju- 
licher, Peake, Bacon, Allen, 
and Grensted. 

X. Canon and Text: 

a) Ryle: Canon of Old Testa- 
ment. 

b) Wildeboer: Canon of Old Tes- 
tament. 

c) Buhl: Canon and Text of Old 
Testament. 

d) Scrivener: Criticism of New 
Testament 4 . 

e) Souter: Canon and Text of 
New Testament. 

f) Westcott and Hort: New Tes- 
tament in Greek. Introduc- 
tion. 

g) Vincent: Textual Criticism of 
New Testament. 

XI. Versions: 

a) Greek: Septuagint. 

b) Latin: Vulgate. 

c) English: AV, RV. 
XII. Harmony of Gospels. 

a) Stevens and Burton. 

XIII. Encyclopedias: 

a) The New Schaff-Hereog (1912) 

b) Britannica (1912). 

XIV. Biblical Theology: 

a) Old Testament: Davidson, 
Bennet, Schultz. 

b) New Testament: Stevens, 
Adeny, Gould. 

XV. Prophecy: 

a) Old Testament: Davidson, W. 
R. Smith 2 . 

b) Messianic: Briggs. 
XVI. Christian Theology: 

a) W. A. Brown, W. N. Clarke, 
W. Gladden. 
XVII. Apologetics: 

a) Bruce, Garvie. 
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XVIII. History: 

a) Israel: Wellhausen, Kent, H. 
P. Smith, Wade. 

b) Egypt: Breasted. 

c) Babylonia and Assyria: 
Rogers. 

d) Palestine and Syria: Paton. 

e) New Testament Times: 
Mathews, Riggs, Schiirer. 

/) Apostolic Age: McGiffert, 
Bartlet, Ropes. 

g) Church: Fisher, Newman, 
Moller. 

h) Reformation: Lindsay. 

i) Doctrine: Fisher, Harnack. 

j) Creeds and Confessions: Cur- 
tis. 

k) Warfare of Science with The- 
ology: A. D. White. 

XIX. Archaeology: 

a) Bliss: Development of Pales- 
tine Exploration. 

b) Driver: Modern Research Illus- 

trating Bible. 

c) Hogarth: Authority and Ar- 
chaeology. 

d) Delitzsch: Babel and Bible. 

e) Price: Monuments and Old 
Testament. 

/) Jeremias: Old Testament in 

Light of Ancient East, 
g) Hilprecht: Explorations in 

Bible Lands. 
h) Rogers: Cuneiform Parallels 

to Old Testament. 
i) Breasted: Ancient Records of 

Egypt. 
j) Duncan: Exploration of 

Egypt and Old Testament. 

XX. Geography: 

a) G.A.Smith: Historical Geog- 
raphy. 

b) Kent : Biblical Geography and 
History. 

c) Baedeker: Palestine and Syria 
(1013). 

d) Kent and Madsen: Historical 
Maps of Bible Lands. 



XXI. History of Religion: 

a) Paton: Early Religion of Is- 
rael. 

b) Marti: Religion of Old Testa- 
ment. 

c) W.R.Smith: Religion of Sem- 
ites 2 . 

d) Erman: Egyptian Religion. 

e) Jastrow: Religion of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria. 

/) Jevons: Introduction to His- 
tory of Religion. 

g) Moore: History of Religions. 

h) Menzies: History of Religion. 

i) Hastings: Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics. 

XXII. Sociology: 

a) General works discussing na- 
ture, method, purpose, and 
scope. 

b) Special works dealing with so- 
cial evil, intemperance, hous- 
ing, charity, poverty, gam- 
bling, heredity, eugenics, wages, 
etc. 

XXIII. Missions: 

a) General works discussing na- 
ture, method, purpose, and 
scope. 

b) Special works treating mission- 
ary work in various lands. 

c) Biographies of master-mission- 
aries. 

XXIV. Social Aspects of Christianity: 

a) Mathews: Gospel and Modern 
Man. 

b) Mathews: Social Teaching of 
Jesus. 

c) Mathews: Church and Chan- 
ging Order. 

d) Rauschenbusch: Christianity 
and Social Crisis. 

e) Rauschenbusch: Christiani- 
zing Social Order. 

/) Peabody: Jesus Christ and 

Social Question. 
g) King: Moral and Religious 

Challenge of Our Times. 
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h) Cunningham: Christianity and 
Social Questions. 

i) Nash: Genesis of Social Con- 
science. 

j) Vaughn: Socialism from Chris- 
tian Standpoint. 

k) Montgomery: Christ's Social 
Remedies. 

/) Taylor: Religion in Social Ac- 
tion. 
XXV. The Sunday School: 

a) Burton and Mathews: Prin- 
ciples and Ideals for Sunday 
School. 

b) Cope: Efficiency in the Sun- 
day School. 

c) Mead: Modern Methods in 
Sunday School Work. 

d) Trumbull: Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School. 

e) Trumbull: Model Superintend- 
ent. 

f) Harker: Work of the Sunday 
School. 

g) Harker: Housing the Sunday 

School. 

h) Murray: Primary Depart- 
ment. 

i) Wells: Sunday School Essen- 
tials. 

j) Hazard: Home Classes and 
Home Department. 

k) Lawrence: How to Conduct a 
Sunday School. 

/) Brumbaugh: Making a 

Teacher. 
m) Hartshorne: Worship in Sun- 
day School. 

n) Meyer: The Graded Sunday 
School. 

o) Weigle: Pupil and Teacher. 

p) Wenner: Religious Education 
and the Public School. 
XXVI. Preaching: 

a) The Yale Lectures by H. W. 
Beecher, 3 vols. (1872-74), and 
by J. H. Jowett (19 12). 



XXVII. Psychotherapy: 

a) Weaver: Mind and Health. 

b) Worcester, McComb, and Co- 
riat: Religion and Medicine. 

c) MacDonald: Mind, Religion 
and Health. 

XXVIII. Bible and Modern Scholarship: 

a) Duff: History of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism. 

b) Conybeare: History of New 
Testament Criticism. 

c) Cheyne: Founders of Old Tes- 
tament Criticism. 

d) Nash: Higher Criticism of 
New Testament. 

e) W. R. Smith: Old Testament 
in Jewish Church. 

/) Briggs: Biblical Study. 
g) Peake: Biblical Study. 
h) Judan: Biblical Criticism and 

Modern Thought. 
i) G. A. Smith: Modern Criti- 
cism and Preaching of Old 

Testament. 
j) Driver and Kirkpatrick: 

Higher Criticism. 
k) McFadyen: Old Testament 

Criticism and Christian 

Church. 
t) Bennett and Adeny: Biblical 

Criticism. 
m) Eiselen: Christian View of Old 

Testament. 
n) Gilbert: The Interpretation of 

the Bible. 
XXIX. Biblical and Theological Journals: 

a) Biblical World. 

b) American Journal of Theol- 
ogy. 

In the foregoing list no sermons, ser- 
mon outlines, or homiletical works have 
been mentioned. The use of such books 
is to be avoided. They tend to weaken 
the power of investigation, and above all 
they keep the minister from the rich sug- 
gestive trains of thought that can come 
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from a careful study of the Bible with 
the help of the best scholarly tools. 
Professor S. R. Driver has well said: 

The foundation of all true biblical study 
consists in a first-hand knowledge of the 
Bible itself, to be obtained, wherever pos- 
sible, by a training in sound and scientific 
methods of philology and exegesis. Nothing 



can supersede an acquaintance, as intimate 
as it can be made, with the original lan- 
guages of the Bible; it is that knowledge 
which brings us as nearly face to face as is 
possible with the original writers, and 
enables us to perceive many links of con- 
nexion and shades of meaning, which can 
with difficulty, if at all, be brought home to 
us by a translation. 1 
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This is the day of inquiry. We dig up 
creeds to reach the sources of dogma, bit- 
ing the thumb of authority as we dig. 
Can the real, the true, be found ? 

Two problems face us: Given a host 
of spiritual facts and truths far above our 
senses, and given a spirit at zero, now 
bring this spiritual world within the rim 
of my human spirit; that is, make the 
true about and above me truth and ex- 
perience in me. Again, a young Jew, a 
worker in wood, a man of one book, the 
Hebrew writings, creates a body of re- 
ligious truth assailed for centuries by 
fierce criticism which today, more clearly 
than ever, is showing itself to be the one 
universal religion. How did he get his 
religion ? Who gave him his authority ? 
What was his own faith ? 

Man, "incurably religious," is born to 
worship as the sparks fly upward; Jesus, 
the religious man, is the center of human 
history; religion is a life in right relation 



with God. In this right relation Jesus 
lives from Nazareth to Olivet, his great 
gift his life, its inner fountain his own re- 
ligious experience. For self-conscious 
personality he is Master; as sure of his 
own unity as he is of the unity of God, 
his religion is his own, no man is echoed 
or held for a word. 

The boy, father to the man, with re- 
ligious fervor says, "I must be in my 
Father's house"; the man with mature 
purpose, in his baptism, says, "Thus it 
becomes us to fulfil all righteousness." 
Religion his life-blood, goodness clothes 
him as naturally as his seamless coat. To 
pray, to eat, to do good, to undo evil 
natural for each act is the one thing to 
do. "Would ye also go away?" to the 
Twelve; "Could ye not watch with me 
one hour ? " when the three lay in stupor 
as he lay in agony, are cries of deep 
human need. When legalism and super- 
stition bind Israel in a worse than Roman 



1 Driver, Higher Criticism 2 (191 2), p. 58. 



